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THE ART OF PLEASING. 



In selecting the Art of Pleasing as my theme, I am 
quite aware I have chosen a subject which has occu- 
pied the thoughts of Adam and all his sons, and of 
Mother Eve and every one of her daughters. The 
desire to please is one of the original features of hu- 
man nature inherited directly from our heavenly 
Father, in whose image we are made. What a count- 
less throng of beautiful thoughts and fancies stand 
before us when we think of the power of pleasing 
exhibited every moment by the God of love ! As I 
write I hear the singing of birds, the humming of 
bees ; I see the sun shining, the wavelets dancing and 
glancing, the flowers unfolding their matchless beau- 
ties, and yielding to the gentle gales their rich per- 
fumes. But why attempt enumeration? It would 
take an age to tell all the pleasing things provided for 
us every hour. Do you doubt or not quite understand 
this? Then pluck a handful of the mossy turf on 
which you tread, and observe the wondrous beauty of 
its various parts ; or peep into that little pool, and see 
the beauteous objects it contains ; or catch that tiny 
insect, and inspect its wondrous proportions. All 
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4 THE ART OF PLEASING. 

nature is one manifestation of the art of pleasing, 
flowing directly from the never-failing fountain of our 
heavenly Father's love. 

How, then, shall we with most advantage take les- 
sons in the art? I think we shall profit most by en- 
deavoring first to have a clear conception of the state 
of feeling we must cherish in our hearts to produce 
the pleasing in action, and then by going out in im- 
agination amongst mankind and testing our ability to 
practice our theories. In tracing the pleasing in 
nature to its source we are led directly to the love of 
God, and at once conclude that the source of the plead- 
ing in man must be love. The man who hath in his 
heart genuine love for his race will not much require 
to study the Art of Pleasing. Steering his course 
through the intricate mazes of every-day life under 
the guidance of the helm, love, in his heart, all his 
actions will be in beautiful harmony. 

This statement of the question, although quite true, 
is too general. I must try to show you a few of the 
sictions which a man with love in his heart will prac- 
tice. Perhaps I may best convey my first lesson in 
the Art of Pleasing by pointing you to the lover, and 
asking you to observe his actions. In here using the 
term lover, I use it not iii the general, but in the indi- 
vidual sense. Look, then, to the lover. See how 
careful he is of his personal appearance ! He is 
scrupulously clean ; his dress is not only well fitted, 
but the texture is fine, and the colour most becoming ; 
he walks with a dignified grace, and yet has a truly 
modest look. Observe him when he meets the object 
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THE ART OF PLEASING. $ 

of his affection. He greets her with a grasp that has 
true cordiality in it. When he speaks his voice has 
a most musical tone ; he conveys sweet thoughts in 
honied words; he uses gentle flatteries; they are re- 
jected with smiles ; he enforces them with passionate 
kisses, — and succeeds in the Art of Pleasing. Every 
one of these actions of the lover is worthy of attention 
from students of the Art of Pleasing. 

The lover, we have seen, is very careful of his 
personal appearance. So ought we all to be if we 
would please. There is nothing that so recommends 
a stranger as his being scrupulously clean ; and when, 
in addition to cleanliness, a man is handsomely and 
tastefully dressed, his look becomes what is known 
as prepossessing. Shakespeare says — 

" Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy." 

The recent life of Julius Caesar by the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. discloses that that great man was a great swell, 
scratched his head with a single finger, to prevent 
the derangement of his carefully combed locks ; and 
I read the other day that Aristotle, the tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great, was quite a dandy, wore a magnifi- 
cent mantle, and sported a lot of the most costly rings. 
Our own Garibaldi is simple in his attire, but the soft 
hat and the scarlet shirt are as becoming a dress as 
we can conceive, and are nearly the perfection of a 
modern military uniform. The first step, then, in the 
Art of Pleasing is to do all we can, by cleanliness, 
taste, and even finery, to make. ourselves personally 
acceptable. 
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6 THE ART OF PLEASING. 

I noticed, as number two, the lover's mode of greet- 
ing the object of his affection. Students of the Art of 
Pleasing would do well to pay a great deal of attention 
to the lover's mode of salutation. His hand is stretched 
forth with frankness, hers is received with a quick 
and cordial pressure, and the shock imparted, the 
greeting is over. This seems a very simple matter to 
imitate, and yet very few can do it. How many 
people, on meeting you, present their hands without 
a particle of feeling or even life in them. You catch 
such a hand and feel repelled ; you could fling it from 
you, and pronounce with emphasis, ** Humbug!'' 
Others seize you with both hands, and hold on until 
you wonder if ever they are going to let go. This, 
too, suggests thoughts of humbug, and is not pleasing. 
Some present you with one or two fingers. These 
people are perhaps more honest than the others I have^ 
referred to, but they will never please by this mode 
of greeting their friends. Perhaps we might get a 
glimpse of the proper way of shaking hands were we 
to imagine ourselves having the honor of shaking 
hands with Victoria. Our fingers would have life 
in them, yet we would not dare to hold on, and we 
certainly would not extend one or two fingers to her 
Majesty. I repeat that students of the Art of Pleas- 
ing must pay very great attention to this little matter, 
and give every hand you grasp a quick and cofdial 
squeeze. 

My third note was, that when the lover opened his 

. lips his voice was musical ; and so the student of the 

Art of Pleasing will study to give his words the most 
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THE ART OF PLEASING. 7 

melodious tone. I have often wondered when I have 
seen young ladies thumping away at the piano, de- 
voting years to the mastery of its tones, and speaking 
to me in the most harsh and commonplace manner, 
never even seeming to dream that there was music in 
spoken words, and that it was worth their while to 
study to make the most of the organs of speech. 
There is nothing more charming than a well-culti- 
vated voice. Charming speaking is even more witch- 
ing than charming singing. The angels sing ; God 
speaks. How all hearts thrill with admiration when 
Miss Faucil, as Portia, says, — 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
• The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. 

Consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy." 

The natural qualities of Miss Faucit's voice are no 
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8 THE ART OF PLEASING. 

doubt of a very high order, but its exquisite tones are 
certainly the result of careful cultivation. Such cul- 
tivation will improve any voice, and must have due 
attention from the students of the Art of Pleasing. 
A rather theatrical teacher of elocution was wont to 
tell his pupils that a properly trained human voice 
should be capable of giving expression to every sound, 
from the cooing of the dove to the roaring of the lion. 
Now, although it is not necessary that we should 
either coo like doves or roar like lions, the greater 
variety our voices have, they will be the more pleas- 
ing. Long ago my shopmates used to test their 
voices by speaking passages requiring and giving 
scope for great power of voice. -A favorite passage 
was Tell's Speech. How we revelled in his descrip- 
tian of his doings in the mountan storm — 

" Fve laid me flat along, 
And while gust followed gust more furiously, 
As if 'twould sweep me o'er the horrid brink, 
And I have thought of other lands whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there ; the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 
And cried, in thraldom, to that furious wind. 
Blow on ! This is the land of liberty 1 " 

Such exercises strengthen and develop the voice, and 
give it a richness and variety that may be turned to 
good account in the common business of life. 

I once had the pleasure of seeing and hearing a 
lady buying butter and cheese, with as much grace 
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of tone as a tragedy queen would have exhibited in 
the part of Juliet. I was standing at a shop counter 
in Edinburgh when a fine carriage was driven up to 
the door, and a very handsome lady descended and 
entered the shop. She was at once attended to by 
the master. In the most liquid tones the lady said, 
'* I wish you would be so kind as to arrange for your 
sending a few articles of provision to two families in 
your neighborhood. I require the goods sent weekly, 
and the sum to each must not exceed three shillings 
a week. Perhaps you will assist me in apportioning 
the quantities. How much butter shall we say?" 
I stood wrapt in admiration, until the little scene wa:3 
ended by the lady saying, ''If you will favor mi; 
with a pen I will write you my address." When thf* 
lad)'' had gone, the shop-keeper said, ** What do you 
think of that, Mr. Roy?" I repeated Wordsworth's 
lines — 

. "A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command." 

From that lady I got a lesson in the Art of Pleasing. 
It is not necessary that we wait for great occasions to 
exhibit the charming powers of our voices ; when we 
enter the breakfast parlor we may give true pleasure 
with a well-spoken '* Good morning, friends ; " and as 
we lift our bedroom candles we may warm all hearts 
with a simple and earnest ** Good night;" and if you 
please to add, as man)'' English and all Irish gentlemen 
would, *« and God bless you," the effect will certainly 
be pleasing. 
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We saw that the lover was not only careful of his 
personal appearance, greeted his lover cordially, and 
spoke in musical tones, but that, in addition, he used 
gentle flatteries. In this, too, we mui^t imitate the 
lover. We must on all fitting occasions use gentle 
flatteries. Many, I know, will object to this. They 
look upon every species of flattery as something false, 
and so to be entirely avoided. A little reasoning will, 
I know, lead us to a perfect agreement. I without 
any hesitation say that we should all flatter after the 
manner of the lover. All the sweet things he says to 
his idol he believes. When he says her eyes are 
stars, we know that he prefers them to all the stars in 
the firmament ; when he says her voice is music, we 
know he would rather hear it than any other combi- 
nation of sounds ; when he calls her an angel, we 
know lie would rather clasp her than any creature 
with wings. Now, this is the style of flatteries we 
must use. We must think pleasant things of our 
fellow-beings and give expression to them ; and when 
it is impossible to think or sa)'' aught that is pleasant, 
we may please by being silent. Not long ago I was 
an actor in a little scene that very well exhibits the 
wise and the unwise way of giving expression to our 
thoughts. The scene was a provision shop. Behind 
the counter was a beautiful woman, and her husband, 
whose style of beauty was not so popular. At the 
outside of the counter stood a half-witted man and 
your humble servant ; the lady was serving the poor 
man. I at once got into conversation with the party. 
I asked *' simple Simon" if he did not think that Mrs. 
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Smith was very beautiful? 

He answered, ** Ay; she's real bonnie." 

I said she had beautiful red cheeks. 

*'Yes," said Simon; **bonnie red cheeks;" and 
added, *' I aye think she's far bonnier than- her man ; 
he's no very bonnie." Simon gave a chuckle, and 
added, ** I aye tells the truth ; I never tells nae lies, 
and it's best to say 't before his ftxce." 

Now, if Simon had understood the art of pleasing 
as well as I did, he would have joined me in the praise 
of the lady, and taken no notice of the plainer looks 
of her husband. I might give you illustrations of 
how flattering things may be spoken, but this will 
come in more appropriately as we proceed. Mean- 
while I would have j'^ou understand that the graceful 
expression of flattering thoughts is essential in the art 
of pleasing. When a lad)'^ asks you how you like 
her in her new bonnet, there is no harm in telling her, 
if it is true, that you like her better without any 
bonnet; and you may quote the very hackneyed 
line — 

" Beauty when unadorned 's adorned the most." 

When any modest man asks you how you like his 
looks since he let his beard grow, there is no harm in 
telling him, if you think so, that his fine nose and 
beautiful brow are seen to greater advantage when 
draped by the beard, and that his speaking eyes seem 
even more expressive since the harsher expression of 
the mouth is concealed. 

I said the lover enforced his flatteries with passion- 
Digitized by vjOOQIc 




12 THE ART OF PLEASING. 

ate kisses, and so succeeded in the art of pleasing. 
Now, kissing is a matter altogether so delicate that 
each student of the Art of Pleasing must be left very 
much to his own discrimination as to when it is to be 
resorted to. Garibaldi showed himself a master of 
the art of pleasing when, entering mighty London, 
amid all the tokens of welcome a great nation could 
give, he stooped and took from its mother's arms the 
child of a working man and kissed it. It was only a 
genius of the first water that could or would, in the 
circumstances, have performed that act. In that child 
the great Italian folded to his heart the working peo- 
ple of England ; — we felt that Garibaldi had kissed 
us all. 

I think, in my inexperience in these matters, I may 
venture to say that kisses springing from pure affec- 
tion, if given at the proper time and place, are rarely 
objected to. I remember once at an evening party, 
.in the course of a game, heartily kissing a rather 
ancient maiden and a widow lady. The maiden said 
nothing, but the widow said, ** Thank you, sir: few 
young folk have the sense to ken that an auld body 
relishes a kiss." 

Taking it for granted, then, that you understand I 
recommend to the students of the pleasing artjjfrs/, 
great care and taste in your personal appearance ; 
second^ cordial greetings ; third, the careful culivation 
of the organs of speech ; fourth, the expression of 
flattering thoughts ; andj*^^, kissing at discretion, I 
must now proceed to tell you how men and women of 
different classes may be most effectively pleased. I 
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do not think I need divide the sexes. There is very 
little difference between our brothers and our sisters, 
— they are pleased in precisely the same fashion. A 
proper division will be to speak of what will please 
married people, and what will please those who are 
not married, and various other divisions. You all can 
easily guess what is the most direct road to the hearts 
of married people : it is to praise their children. 
There is no music so sweet to the ears of a parent as 
kind words spoken of his sons and daughters. Par- 
ents never tire of telling you about their children, and 
if you would please, you will never tire of listening 
to them. But if at any time they tell jj'ou any of their 
children's faults, be sure you contradict the disparaging 
statement in the most direct manner you conscien- 
tiously can. You are certain to displease if you do 
not in the language of the poet, 

" Spurn the unwelcome story, 

Or find, in even the faults they name, 
Some gleam of future glory." 

It does not cost much money to be generous to 
children, and such generosity is certainly bread cast 
on the waters, which will surely return. Not long 
ago, when settling an account with a customer, I 
asked him to take charge of a coin from me for his 
little son, who was then at school. The father received 
my little present with a smile, and then said, ** I 
cannot resist telling what took place the last time you 
were here. You remember you left your compliments 
to your young friend, which I duly delivered." 
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14 THE ART OF PLEASING. 

«*Well," added the father, *« my son received my com- 
munication with great gravity, and after due reflection, 
he asked, * Did you put Mr. Roy's compliments in my 
penny pig?'" * That is the sort of compliment child- 
ren understand ; and a very small sum devoted to them 
will not only please them, but their fathers and 
mothers, and even their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. When little Willie brings home the toy he 
bought with Mr. A.'s sixpence, the child's happy 
smiles are coined into good wishes for Mr. A. from all 
the family circle. 

I might give you, in illustration of the parent's joy 
in kind attention shown to their children, an account 
of a little incident I witnessed at an evening party. 
Mrs. B.'s party was a very grand affair ; so much so, 
that the junior members of the family were excluded 
from it, and sent early to bed. A professor of the Art 
of Pleasing, who was present, told Mrs. B., when he 
observed the absence of the children, that ** He 
would have much rather met her bonnie bairns than 
her stuck-up (in a whisper) friends." As the evening 
advanced, the professor found his way to the nursery, 
and getting the children partially dressed, without a 
note of warning ushered them into the dining-room to 
partake of the festivities. Every one was pleased ; 
and that night when Mr. B. went to his bed he whis- 
pered in Mrs. B.'s ear that the professor was worth 
all the rest of the company, and Mrs. B. whispered in 
return what the professor had said about her bonnie 
bairns and her stuck-up friends. I need dwell no 

* An earthen ware money-box. 
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THE ART OF PLEASING. 15 

further on this matter : this phase of human nature is 
very well understood. 

In seeking to please people who are not married, 
perhaps the subject most likely to put them in good 
humor is to speak of the probability of their soon 
being married. I don 't care how young or how old 
persons are, they all seem to kindle into good humor 
when joked about getting married. One day I, very 
tired, entered a hotel, and said in a word that I would 
take tea. The young attendant asked very gravely if 
-I wanted merely a cup of tea. I looked up, and v/ith 
a lively expression of face, said, *' No; I want you 
to give me a thoroughly comfortable tea, such as you 
would set down to your own husband, if you had 
one.'' Away went the maiden all of a glow, and 
soon returned with a cloth fragrant of caller* air, 
and with many smiles spread me just such a tea as a 
loving wife would set down to her husband. During 
the operation, the lassie managed to say she thought 
*' her man was long o' coming." I said, I thought there 
was no time lost, and that she was bound to get a good 
husband, when she was so well qualified to make him 
comfortable. I had made quite a hit in the Art of 
Pleasing. Some time ago, while passing through 
Fife by an early train,, I entered into conversation 
with several of my fellow- passengers. The chat was 
pleasant. An old woman seated in the next com- 
partment remarked on the lightness of our hearts, and 
said she was not so merry. She was going to Leith 
with the boy by her side, to send him away to sea. 

* Fresh. 
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I, quite conscious of the mistake I was making, asked 
if the youth was her son. 

*<My sonl" said the dame, in surprise. *'No, 
bless you, he's my grandson ! I have been a widow 
for twenty years." 

I said at once, '* But you'll marry yet." 

** Nonsense," said the grandmother. 

I answered, •* There is no nonsense about it. If 
you were to fall in love with a decent man with a good 
pension, I am sure you could make him very com- 
fortable." 

The old lady smiled, and I continued, *•! would not 
advise you to take too old a man. There would be 
no fun in having an * auld clochering* ' man to nurse ; 
but if you fall in with a couthy, fresh man, with a 
good pension, you can not be married too soon." 

The old lady turned to a woman sitting beside her, 
and said quite audibly, '* Is n't he a real nice. man? I 
wish he would come o'er beside us." 

Thus, you see, the young lass and old wife are 
both made happy by Will-o'-the-wisp thoughts of 
matrimony being set dancing through their minds ; 
and if I were set on putting one who was neither 
young nor old, but a middle-aged bachelor into good 
humour, I would just tickle him in the same way. 
After some circuitous introduction, I would tell him 
that I was every day looking the papers for the an- 
nouncement of his marriage. I would insist on the 
certainty of his some day surprising his friends, and 
would chuckle at the idea of certain of his expectant 

* Wheezing. 
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relations being disappointed. In a very short time 
he would be asking me what sort of a wife would 
suit him ; and I would say I knew he had more sense 
than marry an old woman ; and of course my bach- 
elor friend would ask me as a favour, there and then, 
to go home and take tea with him, during which meal 
all the young ladies of our circle would be discussed ; 
and I would do great strokes in the Art of Pleasing. 
Dismissing, then, the married folk and the single 
folk, I will now glance at mankind as young people 
and old people. The young are most certainly 
pleased if you assist them to build castles in the air — 
if you aid and abet them in generous schemes, and 
prophesy great fortunes for them. I remember once 
being put in a very good humour by a spaewife* whom 
I met on a country road. I asked her to tell my for- 
tune. She looked sceptical, and said she thought I 
was joking. I insisted I was in earnest. She then 
produced from her bosom a greasy pack of cards, and, 
shuffling them, bade me cut them, saying the while, 
'* I, sir, can only tell you what I see in the cards." 
My cut proved the queen of hearts. That, said the 
fortune-teller, is the best card in the pack ; the queen 
of hearts was to be mine. Then came a dark-haired 
gentleman, who was to occasion me some trouble; 
and then came the ten of diamonds, which signified 
lots of money and the entire victory over the dark- 
haired gentleman. I was quite charmed with the 
wise old lady. I was to get the queen of hearts and 
lots of money. I felt for several days that I should 

* Fortune-teller. 
2 
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1 8 THE ART OF PLEASING. 

have given the spaewife more money than I did. 
That woman understood the art of pleasing the young 
and green. 

Old people are all pleased to be thought younger 
than they are, and are all offended when called old. 
Human life is so short, and we all feel that time flies 
so swiftly, that we would rather not be reminded of 
the number of ** nicks in our horns." 

'* Jenny," said a young lady to a faithful servant 
who had been many years in the family, and was up- 
wards of sixty, ** papa has put you down in the cen- 
sus paper at forty." Jenny answered, *' Your papa 
need done nothing of the sort ; I am no just that auld 
yet." 

** Indeed," said Biddy the washerwoman, ** an' to- 
morrow is my birthday." Several women, not -very 
young, were present. A girl of seventeen asked, 
*' How old are you, Biddy?" Biddy answered, ** I 
am just eleven, dear." Biddy had seen sixty sum- 
mers, but her answer was highly approved by all the 
elder ladies present. 

*« Stop," said I one day at Scotland Street station, 
Edinburgh, to the guard, who was in the act of shut- 
ting th€ railway carriage door, '* here's an old gen- 
tleman wishing to get out." The man of seventy, 
slightly under the influence of drink, turned upon me 
like a tiger, and said, **An old gentleman 1 by heaven,, 
as young a gentleman as yourself." Since then I 
have never used the word old in speaking of any one 
within hearing. 

I had the other day a splendid opportunity of re- 
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turning a kiss for a blow on this matter. It was while 
riding in a third-class carriage by an early train, 
glancing over the leading article of the Dundee Ad-- 
v^^iiser. The morning was very bright, and the 
printed matter I was looking at very clear. A man, 
apparently about sixty years of age, who was sitting 
beside me, after eyeing me for some time, said, 
<* Can you manage, noo, quite weel, without the 
glasses ? " 

I answered, '* Perfectly well." 

My companion quietly put his hand into his pocket, 
and producing from a greasy case a very antique pair 
of glasses, extended them to me, saying, '« Try my 
specks ; I 'm thinking you '11 find them an improve- 
ment." 

I answered, ** I can see perfectly, and it is only 
a bad practice for a 3'oung man like you to wear 
glasses." 

"Do you think so," said my friend; and added 
after a pause, ** What age would you take me 
to be?" 

I answered, ** Well, you are forty-five, or perhaps 
forty-seven." 

The old man responded in triumph, <' I am fifty- 
nine years of age." 

'* Who would have thought it?" said I. 

** Ah 1" said the old man, with a chuckle, '' I am 
fresh, ye see ; I never abused myself." He added 
in a confidential whisper, ** I have a flask here; will 
ye tak' a taste ? " 

Old people are often highly pleased if you listen 
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patiently when they are in the humour of telling you 
a long-winded story. It is a great mistake to break 
in upon the yarn with, ** You have told me that story 
before, and so I know all about it." He that is 
skilled in the art of pleasing will listen to an old man 
or woman telling a story just as often as the good old 
souls please to repeat it, and will at once sympathize 
with them when they are pleased to maunder about 
the good old times. He will never think of remind- 
ing them that the present is really the oldest time 
that the world ever saw, and that many improvements 
come with every year. No, no ; this is a sort of logic 
you could not make the aged understand, so you must 
at least hear them with patience when they speak of 
*'the good old times," when young people were mod- 
est and old people treated with respect ; when chil- 
dren were really children, and not ** spoiled impudent 
monkeys ; " when the winters were really worth call- 
ing winters, and summers were summers in earnest ; 
when the flowers had far more delicious perfume than 
they have now ; when the cabbage roses grew so 
large that they filled both your hands ; when the hens 
laid eggs such as you never see now ; when there 
was real fun at evening parties ; when people who 
pretended to dance did dance, and not walk like a 
parcel of simpering fools ; when people told stories 
that were worth laughing at; and, above all, the good 
old times when people were not so selfish as they are 
now ; when there was really true love in the world, 
which seems to have gone entirely out of fashion. It 
were cruel to tell the old man or woman who sung 
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you such a song about the good old times, that the 
world and all the things in it are at the present mo- 
ment better than ever they were, and that the great 
apparent change to them consisted in the fact that 
they were getting old and losing the power of enjoy- 
ment. To tell the old such truths, we repeat, would 
be cruel. No; if we would please, we must assist 
them in cherishing their pleasing delusions, embalmed 
as they are in their sunny memories of ** the good old 
times." 

I shall now make another division of the human 
race, and look at mankind as rich people and poor 
people, and show you how, so divided, they may 
be most certainly pleased. The really rich are not a 
very numerous class. I consider people rich who 
have a good deal of money more than they require. 
Now we all know there are not many of that sort of 
people in the world. It is an ascertained fact that in 
proportion to their numbers, there are more people 
** hard up" on a thousand a year than on a hundred a 
year; and more people stinted for money on tea 
thousand than on one thousand a year; and so on, up 
to the recipients of a hundred thousand a year ; the 
larger the income, it is found the more difficult to 
make it pay the way. Well, not to be so philosophic, 
the question is, How are we to please ihesa poor men 
with larg'e incomes, who labour under the delusion 
that they are rich ? Never presume to intrude upon 
their solitary grandeur : when you meet them, cast 
your eyes to the ground, with a modest expression, as 
if you were mentally saying, — ** Mighty sir, it becom- 
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eth a common mortal like me to cover myself with 
humility when one so rich as thee passeth by." There 
is only one way of. drawing a very rich man into 
pleasant intercourse ; that is, by fact or fiction make 
him believe you are richer than he is. He will then 
give you his most gracious smile, and wonder why he 
has been so long in becoming acquainted with a 
person so estimable as you. I will dismiss the rich 
by giving you an illustration which will exhibit the 
effects of riches, and the way in which a rich man can 
be got at. 

The scene is the playground of a humble village 
school. Enter the rich man in the character of little 
Johnny. He walks proudly past his companions, his 
clenched fist in his trowser pocket; after several 
silent turns, Johnny says, '* I'm no gaun to speak to 
nane o' you. I ha'e a baubee,* and I 'm gaun to buy 
something, and I ken fine you would a' be seekin' a 
bit." 

Johnny is treated with great reverence by all about 
him, and moves about in silent majesty, until he is 
brouglit to by little Tommy, who, entering, says, — 

** Ho, hoi Johnny, my boy, you needna be so 
proud aboot your bawbee, for I have twa bawbees 
mysel' ; so I won't speak to you." 

Johnny humbly answers, ** Oh yes. Tommy, you'll 
speak to me, but you and me won't speak to the rest 
of them." 

Both Johnny and Tommy are often taken in by 
some more artful urchin, who, jingling perhaps a. 

♦ Half-penny. 
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couple of buttons and a nail in his pocket, makes 
them believe that he has three bawbees. 

If, then, you would please the rich, treat them 
with distant, silent reverence, until you find means 
of making them believe that you are richer than 
they are. 

Is it worth while, some will ask, to study how we 
may best please the poor? These think that it is of 
very little consequence whether the poor be pleased or 
not. We think differently. The poor are the great 
mass of mankind, and he or she who can do aught to 
make them happy, performs a godlike work. A re- 
spectful salutation is relished by the most of those of 
humble rank. A lowly mother is happy as a queen 
if you pat her child and call it a little beauty. A 
friendly joke in passing poor men at work will beget 
you the character of ** a real nice gentleman." 
When you ride in an omnibus, don't look fidgety and 
draw in your elbows if a man in his working clothes 
sits down beside you. If your new coat should get 
a streak of white or black, don't proceed to rub it off 
there and then : let that stand until you turn some 
quiet corner. Don't in church turn down your eyes 
with a devotional look when you see a poor person in 
want of a seat. You will please the entire church, 
and more, you will please God, by making room for 
or giving place to the poor stranger ; and years after, 
it will be told with both pride and pleasure, by the 
person so treated, that when he went to hear Dr. E. 
preach, the great Mr. P. was so kind as to rise and 
make him take his own seat. Don't build high walls 
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round your gardens, and write up, ** Trespassers will 
be prosecuted." Let the poor see all your beautiful 
flowers. It is all stuff to tell me that they will de- 
stroy them. The gardener of Drummond Castle — 
the finest garden in Scotland — told me that although 
their garden was open every day of the year to any 
one who pleased to enter, there never was a flower 
touched. Lord and Lady Willoughby, of Drum- 
mond Castle, should be aristocratic models in the art 
of pleasing. When I come in my walks to a ticket 
stuck up on something very like a public road, and 
read, ** No passage this way; trespassers will be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of law," I feel a 
contempt for the narrow-hearted proprietor. It is such 
haughty restrictions put upon the common people by 
noblemen, so brainless that they can not see an inch 
before their noses, that produce in times of excitement 
bloody revolutions. Such noblemen would do well 
to come to me and take lessons in the art of pleasing 
the poor. I could teach them to be eminently popu- 
lar without spending a single penny. How any of 
our aristocracy can return from Paris, where every- 
thing is open to the poor, and not throw entirely open 
their palaces and gardens, is a mystery to me. There 
is no sight so grateful to a truly loving heart as happy 
human faces, and these ever in crowds adorn the gal- 
leries and grounds of those generous noblemen who 
thus study the Art of Pleasing. 

I must make one other division of mankind, and 
consider how we may please wise folk, — and daft 
folk. The first-named class are very limited in nura- 
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ber, and are very easily pleased ; but we will say a 
word or two about their proper treatment. When it 
IS your lot to meet with or to entertain a great scholar 
or profound philosopher, you will seldom make a great 
mistake if you tell him that you can furnish him with 
pipes and tobacco, if he would relish a smoke. 
Although he may be the author of a treatise on TAe 
Advantages of Early Rising and Early Study ^ you 
might, if he has been travelling, venture to propose 
that he should keep his bed until you called him at 
nine in the morning. It would not offend to offer 
him a cup of tea in his bed. If you ask his opinion 
of books, let it be the children's picture-books you 
consult him about. Give him plenty of good tea, and 
you may take a hint as to his dinner from the fact 
that a great man once, when I asked him what he 
thought the best thing he could name, answered, **A 
slice of pope's-eye steak and three or four potatoes.'' 
Introduce him to your most homely and most genuine 
friends, and make no fuss about him. You will 
always please a wise woman by letting her see you 
giving attention to all weaker people who require your 
attention, taking it for granted that she requires not in 
any way to be humoured. 

With these few words we dismiss the wise and en- 
ter on the more difficult task — ^the pleasing of the daft. 
This is a very large class, so we must take them in 
their due order. In olden times we used to begin the 
Alphabet thus: ^, by itself, a: ^o \ shall begin with 
those who are daft, by itself, daft — in other words, 
with those whose mental condition is such that it has 
3 
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been found necessary to put them under restraint. In 
entering any asylum for the cure of mental disease, you 
must go in with the same free and cheerful aspect as 
you would enter the abode of your most beloved 
friends. You must have no dread of coming into 
contact with the patients ; your internal feeling must 
be — Here are my brothers and sisters, in the myste- 
rious providence of God visited by the most severe of 
afflictions. Their lot may be mine at any moment ; 
oh that I could do aught to alleviate their affliction 1 
oh that I could be instrumental in making them happy I 
Feeling thus, you must treat the inmates of such insti- 
tutions as you would treat beloved, though wayward, 
children. I remember the first time that I visited 
Gartnavel ; the entertainment (it was one of the 
monthly concerts) was being conducted by a patient 
of twenty years' standing. Between the songs this 
gentleman made speeches about the merits of the 
songs, the singers, or the prominent topics of the day. 
I thought that frequently the speeches were too long, 
and were marring the entertainment. I said so to the 
doctor. The doctor said the orator must have it all 
his own way, for he would take it as quite an insult 
were any one to hint that he should be more brief. I 
listened for some time longer to the very tedious yarns, 
but latterly ventured, on my own responsibility, to cut 
them short. I waited, on the occasion I had made up 
my m?nd to interfere, until quite enough had been 
said. I then, with the utmost freedom, stepped 
quietly up to the speaker, and throwing my arm 
round his neck, put my lips so close to his ear that 
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my beard was brushing his cheek, and whispered, 
** I would not say another word about that fellow : 
you'll make him too proud." I at once retired. The 
yarn was cut short on the instant ; and ever after I could 
stop the master of ceremonies when I pleased. The 
putting of my arm around his neck and taking him in 
my bosom was the secret of my success. It is thus 
that these people must be treated, if you would make 
them happy. On one occasion, in the company of a 
young doctor, I was introduced to a patient who was 
so bad that when spoken to he growled and snarled 
like an angry dog, and swore fearfully. He was sit- 
ting behind a table, and quite barked at us as we ap- 
proached him. I, with a soft smile on my face, 
caught his eye : my loving look seemed to have some 
little power over him. I drew nearer him and said, 
in a jocose tone, ** I ken fine, gudeman, ye're no near 
so wild as you pretend ; yeVe no a bad sort of fellow : 
your bark's far waur than your bite." The wild crea- 
ture gave really a merry laugh, and seemed at once 
to sink into good-humoured rest. 

Once while visiting a number of lady patients while 
they were dining, one of their number said, ** Oh, 
Mr. Roy, that I had a glad heart!" I answered, 
** That dinner of yours has a very nice smell." 

I was very cordially asked to sit down and take pot 
luck with them. I told them I had dined, and thanked 
them, when my fair friend said — 

" But, I say, Mr. Roy, you did not t^ll me how I 
was to get a glad heart." 

My answer was, ** Every one whom I know in this 
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world is wanting something that they are not likely to 
get in a hurry. You know, old Mother Eve, in the 
garden of Eden, thought she would be all right if she 
had just one of the forbidden apples. Whatever God 
gives us is best for us." 

An elderly lady, looking up, said, ** That is not bad 
logic, Mr. Roy." She then gave rae the most ac- 
ceptable compliment I ever received : it was quite a 
diploma as to my skill in the Art of Pleasing. 

The most difficult task I ever had was in making a 
pleasing impression on the ladies known as the Port- 
land Street Hermits. I hope no one will think I tell 
this story as mere gossip. I would not have thus 
pointed out these poor ladies personally, were the 
little incident not already public, and that the fact is 
highly illustrative of the Art of Pleasing. In com- 
pany with the doctor, the matron, and a literary friend, 
I was introduced to these very melancholy ladies. 
They were sitting behind a table quite close together, 
and sat in precisely the same posture, their eyes bent 
upon the ground, giving not the slightest token that 
they were conscious of our presence. I tried to shake 
hands with them, but they rejected my advances with- 
out looking up. I spoke of the folly and sin of gloom. 
I talked of the goodness of God, and of the cheerful- 
ness of nature. I quoted the lines — 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all," 
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— and still I seemed to make no impression. I told 
them that Christ was not indifferent to those around 
Him ; that He took little children in His arms, and 
blessed them. Still, the poor ladies sat like marble. 
I felt entirely powerless, when a new thought struck 
me. I leant down, with my elbow on the table, and 
said softly into the ear of the youngest sister, *' Hoo 
do you ever expect to get a man, if you'll no look a 
man-body in the face? You're no that auld, I'm sure, 
but you might getr^ good man yet." I had at length 
touched the chord. Both the ladies not only smiled» 
but actually laughed ; not audibly, but so thoroughly 
that their slender frames were visibly agitated by the 
emotion. The doctor laughed, the matron and my 
friend laughed, and we left the gallery amidst the gen- 
eral good humour of the patients, I feeling that I had 
made my greatest hit in the Art of Pleasing. 

In dealing with all such persons we must never for- 
get that they have precisely the same thoughts and 
feelings with ourselves ; and that, although we know 
almost to a certainty that few of the gentlemen we 
meet in such places are likely to have princesses fall- 
ing in love with them, nature still blesses them with 
the pleasures of hope. One gentleman, whom I asked 
when he was going to be married, said, "Do you 
think, Mr. Roy, that one has much chance of getting 
a good wife, living in a place like this ? For my part,'' 
he added, *<I think the 'ladies are rather shy of 
patients." I told my friend that when once a lady was 
in lOve, the shyness soon wore off her. But I must 
dismiss this interesting section of humanity, and do so 
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by counselling all who would please them to love 
them, and go near to them, and speak hopeful words 
to them, and give them little presents — pieces of to- 
bacco, packages of sweeties, and the like. I am sure, 
if it only occurred to the minds of some of our wealthy 
citizens, they, at a Fair or New Year time, would send 
some little present to all the ladies and gentlemen in 
such institutions, and thus would please the most 
friendless of God's creatures. 

The people partially cracked, and still going at 
large, are a very numerous class ; so I must hurry 
over them. To begin at home, we have cracked 
orators and poets, cracked artists in every style of art, 
cracked politicians and cracked inventors, cracked 
architects, and, in short, cracked specimens of every 
class. In using the word cracked here, I am quite 
aware the term is rather strong. I mean by it to des- 
ignate those persons who are too enthusiastically de- 
voted to their respective pursuits, or rather «* hobbies." 
Well, they may all be pleased in precisely the same 
fashion. Just let them be trotted out on their favourite 
themes. If you would please an orator, ask him about 
his great speeches ; and when he tells you how he 
thrilled the souls of his hearers by certain majestic 
outbursts, let him repeat to you the passage. Ask 
him how he first discovered that he had such high 
qualifications for oratory, and listen to him with atten- 
tion as he tells you of his first great speech. 

Perhaps you would like to experiment on your 
humble servant, and would kindly ask me to tell you 
of my maiden effort on the platform. Well, here 
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goes. I was about seventeen years of age when, at a 
general election, I attended a meeting of extreme 
radicals, to decide which of the candidates for parlia- 
mentary honours should receive our support. There 
was a great war of words. One young orator had a 
deal to say, which roused the ire of the largest man 
of the meeting. The big man expressed himself as 
indignant at the *' audacity of young men." I in. 
stantly started to my feet, and *• commanded the 
chair." I was no sooner up than I wished myself 
safely down. I would have resumed my seat in 
silence, but was prevented by the parties sitting beside 
me, who wanted to hear me speak. I was compelled 
to ascend the platform. I looked round on the 
crowded church. I waited for perfect silence, and 
then said, in a simple, natural voice, — " I come for- 
ward as another evidence of the audacity of young 
men, and more particularly will my audacity appear 
when I tell you that I not only come forward to speak, 
but to speak in direct opposition to what our large 
friend has advanced. I will not, although I could, 
enumerate the many glorious achievements accom- 
plished by young men. I, for our friend's edification, 
remind him that it was the young man David who 
slew Goliath." If you had heard the round of ap- 
plause that one sentence drew forth ! I never after- 
wards doubted that I was a born orator. Well, that 
is the way to please orators ; and precisely the same 
tactics must be adopted with all who have hobbies, — 
with poets, artists, inventors, architects, et cetera, et 
cetera. A word about the architects, and we pass on 
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to more interesting matters. In speaking of architects, 
I do not refer to gentlemen who legitimately belong 
to that honourable profession. No ; I refer to those 
men of genius who draw the plans for their own houses, 
and provide for their families many conveniences of 
which a regular architect would never dream. Well, 
suppose you are invited to spend a day in the country 
with a friend of this sort, be sure, before you either 
eat or drink in his house, to ask him, as a great fa- 
vour, to let you see all his ingenious contrivances. Ad- 
mire particularly his ** bunkers," and don't forget to 
call attention to the magnificent view he has from 
every one of his windows. When you have dined, 
you will make your host very happy if you ask him to 
be so kind as to let you see the view he has from his 
house-top. Beware of this move, however, if you are 
in any way timid in elevated places ; for as sure as you 
express the idea, you are bound to go to the very lofti- 
est ridge, and to survey the beauties of nature, per- 
haps embracing — a luml* 

I must now glance at a few of the more difBcult 
branches of my subject. Hitherto I have only spoken 
of simple cases ; now I enter on the compound, and 
will consider — Firsts How we shall best please rivals 
when we meet them together ; Second, How we may 
best please when we feel in honour bound to differ in 
opinion from our friends; and, Thirds How w^e may 
most certainly please in general company. In con- 
sidering the tactics we must adopt in pleasing rivals 
we must take a lesson from childhood. Ask little 
Willie whether he likes bonnie Kate or bonnie Maggie 
* Chimney. 
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best. The child will refuse to speak for a time, and 
when pressed, will answer, **I like both best." In 
the presence of rivals we must endeavour to convey 
this idea, and it is safer to do it in looks than in words. 
An admiring look bears any style of translation that 
the vanity of the fair one may give it, while words 
may be more critically weighed, and the slightest pref- 
erence is sure to offend. A very knowing Scotchman 
was once sent on a mission from Queen Mary to her 
cousin Queen Elizabeth. Both were then quite young. 
One of the first questions Elizabeth asked the mes- 
senger was, whether he thought Mary or herself had 
the greater personal attractions. The answer was, 
** You are both the most beautiful ladies in your re- 
spective kingdoms." Elizabeth, not at all satisfied, 
asked whether she or Mary were the fairer. The 
answer was, ** Your majesty is the whitest; but my 
queen is very fair T Elizabeth then asked whether 
she or Mary were the taller. The answer was, '' Mary 
is the taller."—*' Then," said Elizabeth, *' Mary is too 
tall, for I am just the proper height." Elizabeth then 
let the messenger see some of her most splendid jewels, 
one of which he suggested Elizabeth should send by 
him to Mary. This request Elizabeth was not pleased 
to grant. Now, this story is told with great care and 
particularity by Mary's messenger in a book he wrote. 
He is evidently of opinion that he managed the En- 
glish queen in first-rate style. I think he made a 
bungle of his job. Had I been the messenger, I 
could have answered in a manner more conducive to 
the weal of the cousins. When she asked me whether 
I thought Mary or herself the more beautiful, I would 
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have answered, ** Had I been born a king, I would 
have preferred the queen of England." When asked 
which I thought fairer, I would have said, ** Your 
Majesty is by far tlie fairest." I would on no account 
have stuck in ** whitest " — hinting, as it did, that being 
white was not precisely the same thing as being fair. 
When asked which was the taller, I would have said, 
** You have the advantage of Mary — Mary is rather 
too tall." I would not have asked a certain jewel, and 
had the mortification of refusal. I would have re- 
quested Elizabeth to send my queen such a present as 
her own large heart would suggest, and then of course 
would have come the largest jewel. Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh knew the way to treat Elizabeth, when he threw 
on the wet ground his splendid mantle, that she might 
tread softly. Who knows but if Mary's early mes- 
senger to Elizabeth had been a wiser man, Mary 
might have died of old age. 

I do not think that in matters of fancy and vanity 
there can be any harm in allowing the greater attrac- 
tions to the nearer planet. Were the lady Moon to 
question me as to how I thought of her beauties as 
compared with those of the Sun, I should certainly 
answer, musingly — 

Business over ! 

Meet my lover ! I 

Moonlight walks ! 1 1 

Loving talks ! ! I ! 

Silent groves ! I ! ! ! 

Yielding loves !!!!!! 

Hearts in tune !!!!!!! 

Give me the Moon. 
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I would console myself in giving expression to this, 
that from their present mode of travelling, the moon 
and sun were not likely soon to meet and compare 
notes. While this, however, would be my way of 
pleasing rival beauties when met apart, when I met 
them together I would never go farther than — 

" How happy could I be with either. 
Were t'other dear charmer away." 

I will now endeavour to show how you may most 
certainly, please when in honour bound to differ in 
opinion with your friend. In the expression of all such 
difference of opinion great delicacy must be observed. 
Our friend must, if possible, be set right without feel- 
ing his obligation. Suppose a friend makes a state- 
ment we think erroneous : we ought to strive to recall 
some former saying of his own, the repetition of which 
would rectify his present error. This method will be 
far more effective and pleasing than such assertions 
as, «*You have always such absurd notions." You 
must, if possible, inweave a compliment in every con- 
tradiction. Suppose your friend with the rather slop- 
ing brow pronounces the science of phrenology '' all 
a piece of humbug," you are not to answer, *' That is 
because it gives you such an idiotic head." No ; you 
must treat your friend in this fashion : '' You don't be- 
lieve in phrenology? Well, let us test the science on 
your own head. Your reflective faculties are very 
good, although they are seen to disadvantage, on ac- 
count of the great prominence of your perceptive 
organs, which are very largely developed.. I am sure 
you feel that you see through a thing far more quickly 
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than the most of people? Well, that results from 
your large perceptive organs; and it is the great 
prominence of these that in some measure diminishea 
the apparent size of your reflective region. You have 
good self-esteem, which will prevent you from ever 
doing a mean action.'* In this way you will certainly 
soon convert your friend to a belief in phrenology. 
If you are fond of noting the curiosities of human 
nature, you can ask him, as you tell him of his great 
perceptive parts, if he does not very quickly see 
through it, when any one flatters him. He. will an- 
swer, «* Yes," and may add, **and you are flattering 
me at this moment." If he says so, he will very likely 
give you, in addition, ** but I must say it goes down 
nicely." 

One other illustration. If your friend, who is a 
faithful member of the Free Church of Scotland, 
stands up for a state-paid clergy, and repudiates the 
voluntary principle, and you hold different views, 
don't express wonder at the jumbled condition of your 
friend's head, and tell him that you can establish your 
views from Scripture. No : your plan should be to 
ask him how many places of worship the Free Church 
has erected since the disruption. Express astonish- 
ment at the number. Ask then about the manse 
scheme. Ask then if there has been much difficulty 
in getting the money. Ask if the churches are plain 
edifices, or if many of them have spires. When your 
friend comes the length of boasting of the success of 
the voluntary principle, you may direct his attention 
to those passages of Scripture which you think en- 
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force your views ; and in this way you will both con- 
vert and please your friend. 

The subject of pleasing in general company is so 
large that it would require an entire Lecture. I must 
now dismiss it in a few words. In general company 
you must bear in mind all that I have said, first — 
about the Art of Pleasing; and then, my mode of 
pleasing the various divisions of mankind ; and then, 
my mode of pleasing rivals ; and further, my mode of 
pleasing while differing in opinion ; for all my coun- 
sels, and a great many more, will be required to en- 
able you to please in general company. I must here 
go back to first principles, and tell how we must feel 
when we mingle in the larger social circle. We must 
ever cherish love in pur hearts for all with whom we 
come in contact. We must seek their good, and not 
our own glory. We must ever sink self^ and do all 
we can to make our brothers and sisters happy. It is 
quite a mistake when a very clever man or woman 
thinks that he or she makes any company happy by 
merely showing oflf their own great abilities. No ; the 
art of pleasing in company is to treat the entire party 
as a grand musical instrument, and to draw forth in 
harmony the music there is in all the notes of all the 
octaves. Get Mary to sing, Jane to play, Julia to read 
a poetical gem, Margaret to explain and start a game, 
Willie to dance a hornpipe, John to recite, Thomas to 
tell what he saw in Rome, Grandpa to sing his one 
song, and Grandma to recite her favourite, ** The cruel 
Carpenter." He or she who is instrumental in thus 
exhibiting the gifts and graces of others need be in no 
fear that their own merits will be overlooked. Work 
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and wait, and your reward will come in due season. 
Do you want proof of this ? Consider which of all the 
names at present known in Europe brings with it the 
most pleasing associations. Is it not that of the brave, 
generous, self-denying, kingdom-giving, truth-loving, 
man-helping. God-fearing Garibaldi^ And what is 
now the foremost name on the American continent? 
Is it not that of the wise, humorous, faithful, forgiv- 
ing, humble, honest Abraham Lincoln? The truly 
good is ever the truly pleasing. In a very narrow 
circle, the false may for a time seem to please ; but as 
surely as time rolls on, all shams will be seen in their 
hollowness and the good and the true only appreciated. 

I feel, my friends, that I cannot close without the 
introduction of one other name, and that is the name 
that is above every other name. Do not think that I 
am here jumbling together things sacred and secular. 
My intellect and heart alike insist that my work would 
indeed be very lamely done did I close without point- 
ing you to that solitary figure — the Man of Sorrows 
and acquainted with grief — who went about contin- 
ually doing good — who prayed for his executioners, 
** Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." He, the despised and rejected, as time rolls on, 
becomes year after year more distinctly visible as the 
most pleasing figure in God's universe. It is His life 
we must all study, if we would truly please. When 
reviled. He reviled not again. When asked to con- 
demn the woman taken in adultery. He said, " Let 
him that is without sin cast the first stone at her.*' 
When asked if it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath, 
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He answered with the parable of the ox or ass falling 
into the pit. On every occasion* He gave such an- 
swers as would be most acceptable and most effective. 
If, then, we would study the Art of Pleasing, His 
spirit must pervade all our actions : we must be wise, 
and good, and true, self-denying, man-loving. God- 
fearing. We will then excel in the Art of Pleasing. 
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emRALSHIP: OR. HOW I MANAGBD MY HUSBAND. 

-♦We arfe free ta say that 'Generalship' is one of the most 
thoroughly entertaining books we ever read, and its charms are 
pf those whieh survive not one alone, but many perusals. Scat- 
tered through the book are scenes of wonderful pathos that fill 
with tears eyes just now smiling with jnirth. Yet there is much 
in the book besides mere emotional excitement; there is much 
knowledge of human nature and worldly wisdom, and yofung 
wives may ^fid in its pages; pot only the warrant for many 
hearty laughs, but good substantial counsel. The book hsls 
passed through twenty-five editions in Scotland, and we hope it 
will h&ye equal honor here, for it is a treasury t>f genuine and 
wholesome entertainment, and will put many a' reader into a 
better humor with himself and the world."— ia^^rary World, 

" More instructive than all lectures to women on the marital 
relation, and how to get on with that most difficult of all ani* 
mals, a husband, is ^George, R6y*s narrative of 'Generalship; or, 
llow 1 Managed my Husband.' The. charm of the narrative is 
its sweet humor, and the glimpses it. gives of domestic life 
among the ioaiddle and poorer cl«]U3ses of Scotland. The sin>-. 
spltcity of manner, the shrewdness of observation, the graphic 
description, the real humor and melting pathpis which alternate 
like bright sunlight and deep shadows over a Scotch landscape, 
make this a really fascinating book, and a delight froth begin- 
ning to end." — Oincinnaii Commercial. < 

• "We commend it to people who desire to be richly enter- 
tained. It has no element of broad farce, but abounds in hearty 
genuine ^umor, and displays or rather insinuates to you the shy 
ways of women in accomplishing their desires. Frotii the open- 
ing to the closing chapter the book is royally enjoyable, arid 
ought to be especially delightful to women," — Dayton Journal, 

**One of the most amusing books that has ever been pub- 
lished. Any of our lady readers who consider themselves 
novices in this important art, and who would be informed, are 
referred, to Chis book for the besfc information on the subject; 
but we would also advise husbands to be wiso in time, and riiad, 
"that their eyes may he opened and that they may see" the 
" innocent deceptions." — Herald and Presbyter. 
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